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Fav;»  er  m;»de  a  tour  through  'he  Western  Spates, 
la«*  au  urn'!.  Mr  W  «l!^rige  bad  H.b>  own  h<R  obseiva- 
t  Oos  i>  t  >  he  fVm  of  notes,  hut  in  pelecnng  'he  mon- 
umental remains  of  S  <urhem  Illinois  and  OMoforbis 
p*p*r,  he  wan  aware  that  as  to  the  latter,  he  was 
calling  attention  to  a  r*  g'on  that  had  atrracted 
more  no  c  than  any  other  part,  of  the  °onnnent. 
He  w.  uld  h'm.  v^r,  limt  his  r  marks  in  matters  of 
dVtttit,  o  *-uch  points  «s  had  cme  under  his  own 
(  b-"  T  Hon,  and  whi  h  'n  a  few  msance-  had  not 
ivfii  ^et  f  »rtn  in  he  ro  mUr  writing*  upon  the 
we  t«*rn  hd  q  iitifg  I  \  the  first  plac*  it 
might  be  m-ntioned,  as  suggest  v e  of  the 
manner  in  whio^  t^ose  centres  of  former  civili- 
Zi  ion   had   b  en    a^a  d  «ned,    that    the  ancient 
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works  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and 
Newark  exhibit  none  of  those  m  irks  of  violence, 
Buch  as  the  ravages  of  war  have  produced  in  other 
countries,  and  which  form  a  feature  so  remarkable 
upon  the  crumbling  palaces  and  temples  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  cemented  masonry  throughout 
Italy.  But  they  repose  in  the  slow  decay  of  time, 
covered  by  nature  planted  forests,  gradually  relaps- 
ing into  the  Btill  mystery  of  by-gone  ages,  r<  quiring 
at  this  day  rather  the  science  of  the  geologist 
than  the  scrutiny  of  the  antiquarian  to 
determine  their  monumental  character. 

Their  solemn  composure,their  assimilation  to  nature 
argue  the  slumber  of  centuries,  and  perhaps  the 
safest  language  to  express  their  antiquity,  is  to  eay 
that  the  date  of  their  erection  is  buried  in  the  night 
of  time. 

****** 

To  illustrate  the  characcer  of  the  works  Mr.  W. 
had  examined  in  Illinois,  he  would  remark  that  a  ruin 
now  in  course  of  demolition  in  the  city  of  St.  LuuiF, 
showed  from  a  section  of  the  work  wbich  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  it  down  had  exposed,  that  the  en  lire 
structure  was  composed  of  brick  clay  or  loam.    *  * 

It  was  about  200  feet  square  at  the  base,  with  an 
elevation  of  60  feet,  and  consisted  of  two  steps  or 
terraces.  There  were  no  remains  discovered  by  the 
workmen,  showing  for  what  purpose  it  had  been 
originally  constructed.  It  might  be  taken  as  a  typa 
of  all  the  larger  structures  in  that  viciuity. 

Alluding  to  a  group  of  rsmarkab  e  works  near 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  M'seissipi, 
Mr.  W.  said,  Monks  Mound,  which  derives  its 
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name  from  the  circumstance  that  a  company  of  La 
Trapre  monks,  who,  when  France  was  contending 
for  empire  upon  this  continent,  established  them- 
selves upon  that  ruin,  is  the  most  remarkable  object 
in  this  region.  Breakenrirlge  gives  its  dimu  sions, 
11  600  yards  at  its  base  and  90  feet,  high."  It  is  built 
entirely  of  c'ay.  The  surface  of  the  highest  platform 
or  citadel  is  level,  about  an  acre  in  siz°,  and  was 
formerly  only  accessible  by  means  of  a  winding 
path  upon  its  west  sirfe.  Viewing  the  valley  and  its 
ruins  from  the  summit  of  this  work,  one  is  struck 
with  the  resemb  a'  ce  the  scene  bears  to  the  Oam- 
pagna  at  Rome.  In  the  distance  are  the  blue  bills, 
and  the  ruins  are  upon  the  plain.  The  elegant  lines 
of  arches  which  bore  water  to  the  sumptuous  bath i 
of  the  Emperors  are  wanting  in  the  landscape;  also 
the  mvpsive  butmen+s  of  cemented  masonry,  that 
once  supported  vaulted  roofs,  laden  wi'h  rich 
mosaics  and  gorgeous  frescoes;  ruins  of  halls 
that  rang  with  merriment,  at  the  fall  of  Empires  and 
the  shrines  of  heroes  who  had  subjugated  nations  If 
these  classic  charms  be  denied  the  American  valley, 
yet  the  impenetrable  mystery  overshadowing  its 
ruins,  ev  kes  perhapi  deeper  the  true  fe- 1  ng  of 
poetry.  Who  were  the  hui'ders  of  these  works  ? 
Whence  cime  they  ?  Whither  have  th^y  gone  ? 
What  was  their  poli'y,  their  philosophy,  their  su- 
perstition, their  madness  ? —What  thuir  arts?  Surely 
we  cannot  con  emolate  these  centres  of  ancient  popu- 
lation in  the  grea*  river  vall-ys  of  the  West  and  not 
say  that  civil  z  d  peoples  inhabited  those  regior  s. 
"  Wbaf*  ver  appears  to  irtdicve  design  in  the  primi- 
tive structures  is  wor  by  of  study.     Wherever  we 
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can  trace  the  motives  of  their  constructors,  we 
recover  some  clue  to  the  character  and  history  of 
the  race."(«)  What,  in  this  respect,  is  true  of  one 
country  equiliy  applies  to  another. 

Facts  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  races  dwelt  in 
the  centre  of  this  Northern  Continent  equalling  in 
intelligence  and  skill,  the  serfs  who  in  feudal  times, 
throughout  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  clustered 
for  protection  at  the  base  of  the  baronial  castle.  The 
mathematical  precision  with  which  the  celebrated 
works  at  Newark,  Chillicothe  and  Marietta,  are  laid 
On  support  this  view.  Wttat  are  now  heavJy  wood- 
ed lands  were,  in  pre-hiatoric  limes,  cultivated  fields. 
So  dense  a  popu  ation  could  not  have  existed  by  the 
C  iase  alone.  Ig  was  a!so  to  be  remarked  that  the 
variety  of  ruin  found  at  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  country  showed  that  t^ere  had  formerly  existed 
neighboring  Scates,  possessing  different  customs  and 
perhaps  degrees  of  civillz  ition.  A  people  building 
a  work  of  the  dimensions  of  Monk's  Mound  must 
have  possessed  a  form  of  government  and  appli- 
ances of  art  far  beyond  what  the  Northern  tribes  bad 
a  knowledge  of  in  the  14  h  aud  15oh  centuries — a 
work,  which  built  of  the  same  material,  far  exceeds 
in  proportions  that  which  the  Belgians  reared 
upon  the  field  of  Waterloo  to  commemorate  their 
deliverance  from  national  extinction.  The  an- 
cient works  visaed  bv  Mr.  Wallbridge  near 
Cincinnati  possessed  mxny  peculiarities.  They 
were  remarkable  lor  showing  char,  different  races  had 
occup  ed  that  region  at  various  period?,  beginning 
with  those  who  oui'r.  the  Urge  naou'td*  ani  terraces, 
~~aj  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland. 
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upon  ;the  oldest  river  bottoms  and  running  down 
through  systems  of  enclosures  till  we  find  the  mo- 
dern Indian  stockade  upon  the  last  exposed  bed, 
The  Hon.  Timothy  Day  had  written  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  most  r^m^rkable  work  in  this 
locality. (6)  A  point  of  land  jutting  out  upon  a  former 
river  bed,  had  been  selected.  Through  this  two  par- 
allel cuttings  had  been  made  50  feet  wide  and  twenty 
deep.  Upon  the  square  island  thus  formed  a  circu- 
lar fort  had  been  erected,  several  huedred  feet  in 
diameter.  There  was  an  opening  in  the  circle  to- 
wards the  East  and  the  earth  taken  from  the  trenches 
had  been  used  to  form  an  inclined  plain  leading  up 
to  this  entrance.  Passing  over  for  the  present  many 
points  of  archeological  value  at  this  place,  as  well 
as  at  Newark,  (c)  Mr.  W  would  c*U  attention  to  the 
recently  alleged  d:scovery  of  H  brew  inscriptions 
at  the  latter  place,  the  announcement  of  which 
coupled  as  it  was,  with  the  names  of  gentlemen  well 
known  in  that  vicinity,  had  excited  a  curiosity,  if 
indeed  it  had  not  inspired  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
such  discovery,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Ohio.  A 
brief  statement  of  facts  a3  he  had  observed  them, 
with  a  few  extracts  which  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  from  newspapers  that  had  published  cor* 
respondence  upon  the  subject,  would  perhaps  assist 
the  members  present  to  comprehend  more  easily  the 


(b)  Vide  Cincinnati  Monthly  Chronicle  for  August, 
1839. 

(c)  A  forthcoming  number  of  the  Canadian  Journal, 
will  contain  the  writer's  observations,  at  greater  length, 
upon  the  antiquities  of  these  places. 
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particular  points  he  should  this  evening  lay  before 
them.(tf) 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  8th  of  July  last,  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  David  Wyrick,  whose  zeal  and 
intelligence  for  antiquarian  research,  has  thrown 
additional  light  upon  many  points,  relating  to 
the  antiquities  of  this  region,  had  exhumed  from 
the  ruins  near  Newark,  a  masonic  key  stone 
upon  the  four  sides  of  which  were  engraved,  Hebrew 
letters  kc.^e)  After  much  discussion,  in  antiquarian 
circles  the  genuineness  of  this  relic  was  abandoned, 
or  at  least  it  was  no  longer  urged  by  many  of  its 
former  advocates.  The  characters  are  said  to  be  of 
the  modern  Hebrew  form,  <fcc,  &c.  On  the  1st  No- 
vember following,  Mr.  Wyrick  again  astonished  his 
acquaintances  with  another  but  still  more  remarkable 
production.  It  was  announced  that  he  had  found  in  a 
stone  monument,  or  cairn,  a  tablet  containing  an 
abridged  form  of  the  Decalogue.  To  those  who  still 
had  a  leaning  towards  the  verity  of  the  first  discovery, 
and  several  magnificent  theories  had  already  been  built 
upon  it,  the  second  was  hailed  as  proof  positive,  of 
Jewish  intercourse  with  this  continent. 
*****       *       *       *      *  » 

The  second  Hebrew  stone,  unlike  the  first,  had  been 
exhumed  in  the  presence  of  several  respectable  wit- 
nesses who  had  expressed  their  unqualified  belief  in 
the  discovery*  ***** 

{d)  Extracts  were  read  from  the  correspondence  pub- 
lished in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Advertiser  of  5th  and 
7th  November,  I860,  and  the  Zanesville  City  Times  of 
20th  December. 

(e)Vide  Harpers'  Weekly  tor  September  1st  and  Decem- 
ber 15th,  1860. 
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Mr.  Wallbridge  had  arrived  in  Newark  two  or  three 
days  after  the  second  discovery  wa9  made  and  had 
examined  into  the  matter  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
he  would  add  in  justice  to  Mr.  Wyrick  and  several 
gentlemen  of  Newark,  that  every  facility  had  been 
afforded  him,  when  there,  of  doing  so.  After  the  ex- 
poee',  however,  that  had  been  made  of  the  first  dis- 
discovery,  he  could  only  attribute  the  credence 
placed  in  the  second,  to  the  able  letters  written  upon 
the  subject  to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  by  the  Rev. 
John  McOarty.  The  Rev  gentleman,  was  doubtless, 
actuated  by  the  pure3t  motives,  and  if  a  fraud  had 
been  attempted  upon  the  credulous,  Mr.  McCartey, 
from  anything  he  had  written,  wa3  entirely  free  trom 
complot  in  the  matter.  As  a  scholar,  that  gen'leman 
had  translated  the  inscriptions  upon  the  stone,  at  the 
request  of  respectable  neighbors,  who  had  brought 
it  to  him,  and  had  communicated  the  same  to  a  news- 
paper, expressing  at  the  time,  for  certain  as- 
signed reasons,  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
covery. *  *#  *  *  * 
No  engraving  of  the  second  stone  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished affording  an  opportunity  for  scholars  to  point 
out  any  contradictions  which  the  stone  itself  might 
manifest.  It  must  therefore  be  dealt  with  from  a 
different  point  of  view  from  that  of  the  first  or 
li  key  stone."  The  concomitant  circumstances, 
however,  under  which  it  was  found  and  a  comparison 
with  the  first  discovery  might  answer  every  purpose. 
He  had  frf  quently  seen  the  stone  in  question  when 
in  Newark.  It  was  probably  an  ancient  relic — there 
were  many  points  about  it  indicating  antiquity,  and 
if  it  really  were  a  counterfeit,  it  was  a  wonderful  pro- 
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duction.  Probably  it  had  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  some  "  travelled''  American  and 
deposited,  designedly, where  found — the  followirg  re- 
sun 6  would  perhaps  sustain  this  view  of  the  c>3  3e. 
The  first  discovery  bavingr  been  attacked  upon  the 
ground  that  the  actual  finding  or  discovery  was  not 
well  vouched  for  by  witnesses,  Mr.  Wyrick  on  the 
second  occasion  took  several  gentlemen  with  him  and 
on  the  day  and  at  the  place  spoken  of,  exhumed  the 
very  article  th  y  were  looking  for  in  their  presence,  as 
an  extract  in  the  sequel  would  show.  Would  »h  s 
not  amount  to  a  foreknowledge  that  the  tablet  in 
question  was  there  deposited  and  that  it  could  be 
found  at  a  particular  time  ?  S  >we  of  the  witnesses 
bad  been  digging,  but  Wyrick  found  the  hidden 
treasure.  It  was  also  charged  aerainst  the  14  Key 
Stone"  that  it  was  exhumed,  polished  or  free  from 
il calcareous  incrustations"—  In  the  second  discovery, 
this  objection  had  been  provided  against,  first,  by 
enlcosing  the  tablet  in  a  stone  box,  and  secondly  by 
attempting  to  bronze  the  box,  a  supposed  antidote  to 
incrustation.  Much  streps  bad  been  laid  upon  the 
appearance  ot  brorz  =i  upon  the  box,  but  considering 
the  objection  to  the  first  discovery,  which  in  this 
case  the  bronze  was  perhaps,  expected  to  remove,  it 
was  in  that  sense  a  susp'c^ous  circumstance.  The 
box  was  of  the  same  material  as  the  key  6tone,  and 
among  other  indications  of  home  manufacture  arere 
to  be  seen,  what  appeared  to  be,  fresh  saw  or  file 
marks  upon  its  conjoining  edges. 

If  the  above  recited  incidents  were  not  sufficient 
to  place  these  alleged  Hebrew  relics  in  the  same  cata- 
gory  with  the  frequently  announced  discoveries  of 
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Roman  and  Chinese  coins,  and  other  wonderful  evi- 
dences of  intercourse  between  the  old  and  new  world, 
and  which  are  manufactured  to  order  to  support  par- 
ticular theories,  he  would  mention  a  circumstance 
which  he  thought  would  go  far  before  any  respectable 
tribunal,  to  place  the  parses  advocating  these  dis- 
coveries out  of  court.  He  alluded  to  a  prophetic 
paragraph  which  had  appeared  in  the  Masonic  Re- 
view for  September  1860,  p.  379,  a  date  intermediate 
to  the  fir3t  and  second  discovery,  in  the  following 
words,  "  another  diseovery  has  since  been  made  near 
the  same  place  (alluding  to  the  Key  Stone)  a  skeleton 
was  found  in  a  wooden  coffin,  beneath  a  mound  of 
stones,  which  they  claim  to  be  the  body  of  Moses, 
and  the  savans  about  there  are  now  in  search  of  the 
two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  law  was  engraved'1! 
It  will  be  recollected  that  from  one  of  the  extracts 
read,  according  to  Mr.  MeCarty's  translation,  the 
tablet  found,  contained  "  an  abridged  form  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.7'  Without  therefore,  we  were 
prepared  to  admit  the  force  of  prophecy,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  inference  was  manifest.  The  box  and  tablet 
not  having  been  discovered  for  some  weeks  after  the 
sarcophagus  had  been  exhumed,  ample  opportunity 
had  thus  been  afforded  of  placing  them  where 
found.  There  could  not  from  this  circumstance 
alone,  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  how  they 
came  there.  ****•♦• 
*  *  *  If  no  other  result  be  obtained 
from  the  discussion  which  these  alleged  dis- 
coveries has  given  rise  to,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able antiquities  of  that  region  will(at  all  events)have 
become  better  known  to  the  archaeological  world. 
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According  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Unzicker  of  Cinchinati,  the 
work  rendered  notorious  by  these  discoveries, u  is  at 
its  base  182  feet  in  diameter  and  was  originally  40 
feet  high,  but  it  has  lately  been  reduced  to  ten  feet 
by  the  state  authorities,  who  had  moved  most  of  the 
Etone  for  the  protection  of  the  Summit  Resevoir." 
Its  form  was  that  of  an  obtuse  cone.  It  was  built  of 
quarried  micaceous  sand  stone,  with  a  very  few 
gneissoid  boulders  intermixed.  The  clearance  effect- 
ed by  Mr.  Wyrick  and  others  at  the  point  where  the 
tablet  was  said  to  have  been  found,  showed  that  the 
Structure  was  there  underlaid  with  a  bed  of  tenacious 
clay, artificially  placed  there.  At  the  time  Mr.  Wall- 
bridge  visited  tie  work,  excavations  by  a  society  of 
gentlemen,  who  had  undertaken  to  explore  the  ruin 
were  being  prosecuted.  He  had  seen  taken  from 
the  underlying  clay  several  oak  piles,  if  oak  or 
wood,  froni  their  present  state,  they  could  yet  be 
called.  The  piles  had  apparently  been  placed  in 
position,  to  form  a  chamber  for  the  sarcophagus, 
said  to  have  been  found  there,  the  contents  of  which, 
as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wyrick,  were  characteristic  of 
the  relics  in  the  Western  ruins ;  but  indicated  no 
signs  of  a  civilization,  equal  to  that  presented  by 
the  tablet.  Hence,  the  probability  that  the  sar- 
cophagus was  discovered  were  reported,  and  the 
improbability  that  the  tablet  in  question  was  there 
likewise  found. 

*****  Before  a 
Jewish  intrusion  upon  this  continent  can  be  admit- 
ted, there  must  be  undoubted  evidence  to  support 
it.  Such  had  not  yet  been  produced.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  Newark  discoveries  had  given  a  momen- 
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tary  exultation  to  those  theorists  who  count  the 
aborigines  of  America  so  many  descendants  from 
the  rebellious  l3realites,  and  a  writer  whose  produc- 
tion Mr.  W.  had  seen,  taking  his  time  from  the  late 
Newark  discoveries,  quoted  no  less  than  twenty 
passages  from  the  sacred  writings  to  prove  his 
theory.  Nearly  all  those  who  had  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  the  origin  ot  the  American  race,  had 
approached  the  question  with  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
the  Asiatic  theory  of  population.  If,  indeed,  America 
received  her  population  from  Asia,  as  is  generally 
assumed,  how  do  we  account  for  the  numerous 
languages  and  the  multiplicity  of  dialects.  It  had 
been  computed  that  438  languages  and  4,000  dielects 
were  spoken  upon  this  continent,  and  that  all  these 
nations  were  of  one  type  of  mankind,  except  the 
Esquimaux,  the  only  one  presenting  physically  an 
affinity  to  an  Asiatic  race,  the  Mongol.  (/)  Now,  plac- 
ing the  dialects  aside,  which  would  of  themselves 
argue  a  great  antiquity,  to  say  that  the  American 
was  originally  an  Asiatic,  is  to  assert  that  at 
438  different  periods,  this  continent  was  colonized 
by  Asiatics,  possessing  pyhsically  the  same  char- 
acteristics, but  each  swarm  speaking  a  different 
tongue.  From  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  asked, 
what  has  become  of  the  parent  stock?  Where 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  to  be  found  in  Asia. 
Again,  if  America  were  peopled  by  Asiatics,  is  it 
not  remarkable  that  the  evidences  of  the  coloniza- 
tion are  not  found  upon  the  Western  coast,  where 
they  would  have  landed.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  would  induce  a 


(/)  Dr.  Latham. 
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hoard  landing  in  a  country  like  California  to  hasten 
across  mountain  barriers,  difficult  desert  routes,  to 
commence  their  building  operations  only  when  they 
reached  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  there 
to  construct  complicated  works,  differing  from  any 
known  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
inference  to  his  mind  was  irresistible,  that  A.merican 
civilization  originated  where  the  evidences  of  it  are 
found  ;  that  if  there  be  great  authorities  for  main- 
taining the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  American,  there  are 
cogent  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  tide  of  popula- 
tion flowed  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  well  might 
we  say,  that  because  there  is  observable  in  the 
Spaniard  certain  characteristics  of  the  Moorf 
therefore  the  Moorish  race  is  of  Spanish  origin.  His- 
tory solves  that  problem.  Against  the  supposition  of 
a  diffusion  of  population  from  America,  it  may  be 
argued  that  nothing  on  the  continent  indicates  that 
its  inhabitants  were  navigators.  The  ruirs,  &c,  are 
all  interior  from  the  coast,  and  this  view  of  the 
question,  for  obviou3  reasons  strengthens  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  an  indigenous  population.  *  *  * 
The  Indian  is  an  original  type  and  does  not  present 
that  diversity  of  character  and  form  that  all  mixed 
or  mongrel  races  do.  Like  the  plants  and  animals 
of  the  new  world,differing  in  species  from  those  of  the 
old,  the  icdian  was  created  for  this  continent:  he 
flourishes  where  the  foreign  race  decays  and  disap- 
pears before  an  exotic  civilization.  Neither  will  an 
appeal  to  climatic  hjfluences  prove  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  any  more  satisfactorily,  for,  in  the 
same  zone  of  Africa,  we  have  races  existing,  which 
present  physically  almost  opposite  extremes.    *  * 
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If  the  Saxon  and  Negro  be  of  one  family,  of  a  com- 
mon origoD,  where,  it  may  be  a6ked,  have  such 
climatic  ii  fluences  been  observed  upon  mankind,  in 
his  uudisiurbed  retreat  in  America.  If  climate  will 
produce  such  changes  in  the  development  of  man, 
it  is  strange  that  the  extreme  temperatures  of  the 
American  Zjnts,  do  not  confirm,  in  the  same  degree, 
that  theory.  *  *  *  *  In  Canada,  the  Creator 
planted  the  maypole  tree.  He  made  the  air  and  our 
fresh  waters  to  teem  with  life.  The  botanist  who  die- 
covers  a  plant  peculiar  to  Patagonia,  does  not  eay  that 
the  seed  ot  it  originally  came  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
restricting  that  expression  to  a  particular  locality  ; 
"  neither  does  the  naturalist  say  that  snails,  angle- 
worms,and  mosquitoes  came  hith  r  thro'  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  north.'  (g)  The  supposition,  in  the  absence  of 
authority, is,  that  all  things  here  found,  whether  in  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  were  created  here.  This 
doctrine  is  more  in  consonance  with  reason  than  the 
orthodox  vagaries  which  a  peculiar  school  indulges 
in,  of  the  submergence  of  continents,  that  bridged 
the  Atlantic  and  Pac.fic,  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  American  red  man  ;  or  as  an  instance  of  how 
practicable  would  have  been  the  peopling  of  America, 
by  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  it  has  often  been 
gravely  stated  that  a  famished  savage  drifting  about 
upon  ihe  wide  ocean  for  a  period  of  eight  months, 
with  only  the  fish  he  captured  and  the  rain  that  fell 
from  heaven  to  comfort  him,  safely  landed  upon  the 
Spanish  Coast.  To  have  established  faith  in  that 
history,  the  narrator,  should  have  added,  that  the 
savage  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  degeneracy  of 


ig)  Voltaire. 
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his  European  progenitors,  returned  to  America  by 
the  same  means  of  transit  he  had  uged  in  visiting 
Spain.  Nearly  all  other  attempts  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  man  upon  this  continent,  holding  in 
view  the  one  central  creation,  were  founded  upon 
equally  absurd  data. 


